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PREFACE. 


As  far  as  it  concerns  Canada,  the  battle  against 
the  liquor  traffic  was  never  waged  more  successfully 
than  to-day.  In  the  present  struggle  FACTS  are  the 
chief  offensive  weapons.  Facts  are  said  to  be  “God’s 
arguments.”  In  this  case  they  have  been  unfailing  in 
their  effectiveness. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Social  Service 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  prepared  a somewhat 
comprehensive  historical  review  of  movements  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Dominion,  governing  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Competent  students  have  carefully 
studied  Provincial  and  Federal  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
have  examined  the  results  produced  by  temperance 
organizations  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  con- 
clusions reached  appear  in  separate  pamphlets.  They 
deal  with  the  situation  in  British  Columbia,  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. 

These  documents  show  the  powerful  hold  the 
liquor  traffic  has  had  on  Canadian  life.  They  unfold  a 
long,  sad  story  of  crime,  sorrow  and  misery.  The 
gradual  rise  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
people  against  the  ravages  of  alcohol  is  traced  and 
accurate  statements  of  the  present  situation  are  pre- 
sented. 

D.  N.  McLACHLAN, 

For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
and  Social  Service. 
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This  pamphlet  is  a synopsis  of  a historical  review 
of  the  temperance  situation  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
written  by  Principal  E.  H.  Oliver  of  Saskatoon.  The 
larger  statement  is  incorporated  in  a book  of  about  300 
pages  and  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  Social  Service,  434  Confederation 
Life  Building,  Toronto.  The  price  is  seventy-five 
cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 

D.  N.  McLACHLAN. 
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THE  USE  AND  REGULATION  OF  LIQUOR  ON  THE 
PRAIRIES. 


Liquor  has  been  in  use  in  what  is  now  Western 
Canada  for  two  centuries  and  a half.  Abundant 
evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  fur  traders  and  ex- 
plorers had  ample  supplies  of  spirituous  liquors.  At 
the  opening-  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  first 
time  liquor  was  bartered  for  beaver  skins  on  a large 
scale.  As  a consequence  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  were 
debauched  and  what  was  virtually  a civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  rival  fur  companies. 

The  Council  of  Assiniboia  that  made  laws  for  the 
Red  River  Settlement  has  among  its  minutes  many 
items  of  legislation  seeking  to  regulate  the  liquor 
traffic.  It  sought  to  prohibit,  to  control  by  a tariff,  to 
prevent  private  distillation,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
intoxicating  of  Indians.  It  even  tried  to  regulate  the 
trade  by  giving  a British  preference  to  liquor  from  the 
Mother  Country  as  over  against  that  from  the  United 
States  for  the  imports  from  the  latter  proved  at  times 
“profuse  in  quantity  and  deleterious  in  quality.”  Long 
before  the  Prairies  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  there  had  been  evolved  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  Manitoba  a fully  fledged  license 
system.  There  was  a full  half  century  of  struggling 
with  the  liquor  problem  in  practically  all  its  phases  in 
the  Red  River  Settlement  before  the  right  of  self- 
government  was  granted  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  on  July  15th,  1870. 
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PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA. 


The  Province  of  Manitoba  sought  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  liquor  through  the  license  system  from  1870 
till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  the  early 
Eighties  there  were  shameful  scenes  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  railways  and  the  boundary  dis- 
putes. The  liquor  problem  perplexed  both  the  Norquay 
and  the  Greenway  Administrations.  In  the  Provincial 
plebiscite  of  1892  the  vote  was,  in  an  electoral  list  of 
46,669,  as  follows: — 


In  favour  of  prohibition 18,637 

Against  prohibition 7,115 

Majority  11,522 


In  Winnipeg  there  was  a total  majority  for  pro- 
hibition of  1,473. 

In  1898  the  majority  given  by  Manitoba  for  pro- 
hibition in  connection  with  the  Dominion  plebiscite  was 
substantial, — 


For  prohibition  12,419 

Against  2,978 

Majority  9,441 


In  1900  the  Hon.  Hugh  John  Macdonald  passed  an 
Act  providing  for  prohibition  to  come  into  effect  on 
June  1st,  1901.  A test  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  then  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  decision  of  the  latter,  given  on  Novem- 
ber 22nd,  1901,  found  the  Act  to  be  wholly  within  the 
powers  of  the  Legislature. 
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When  victory  seemed  to  have  been  achieved  by  the 
temperance  forces  they  found  it  rudely  dashed  from 
their  hands  by  a new  power  in  Manitoba  politics.  The 
Hon.  R.  P.  Roblin  had  succeeded  to  the  Premiership. 
His  influence  was  to  dominate  the  Province  and  to 
check  aggressive  temperance  legislation  for  a decade 
and  a half.  He  now  declined  to  put  the  Act  into  force 
without  a referendum.  He  succeeded  in  dividing  the 
temperance  forces.  The  result  of  the  poll  on  April 
2nd,  1902,  was  as  follows, — 


Against  the  Act  22,464 

For  the  Act  15,607 

Majority  against  6,857 


The  adverse  vote,  the  disunion  in  the  temperance 
ranks,  political  partisanship,  all  weakened  the  cause. 
Prohibition  suffered  a blow  from  which  it  was  not  to 
recover  till  near  the  end  of  the  Roblin  regime. 
Although  there  was  a gathering  tide  of  indignation 
prohibition  did  not  again  become  a dominant  issue  for 
almost  a decade.  In  1911  the  temperance  forces  adopt- 
ed as  their  slogan  the  cry,  “Banish  the  Bar.”  Petitions 
were  prepared  for  the  Government.  Delegates  waited 
on  it  year  after  year.  Local  option  contests  were 
fought.  In  no  less  than  70  cases  municipalities  were 
prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  local  option  law  or  had  their  by-laws  quashed 
upon  some  technicality  after  they  had  been  adopted  by 
popular  vote.  A Royal  Commission  in  1914  reported 
that  under  the  guise  of  social  clubs  drinking  and 
gambling  dens  were  flourishing  in  Winnipeg.  Great 
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temperance  conventions  were  called  and  a campaign 
of  education  was  inaugurated.  At  length  the  Liberal 
party  oifered  the  referendum  so  persistently  refused 
by  the  Government.  An  “Elector’s  Covenant”  was 
drawn  up.  The  main  result  of  the  agitation  was  that 
Premier  Roblin  barely  escaped  defeat  on  July  10th, 
1914.  This  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  the  great  war. 
What  was  the  record  of  the  Government?  It  had  found 
147  barroom  licenses  when  it  took  office  in  1900.  It 
had  increased  the  number  to  243.  It  had  found  24 
wholesale  licenses.  It  had  increased  the  number  tO'  53. 
It  had  found  one  club.  It  had  increased  the  number 
to  21. 

When  the  Norris  Government  assumed  office  in 
1916,  Premier  Norris  in  the  first  session  placed  the 
Macdonald  Act,  which  for  14  years  had  lain  in  its 
coffin,  upon  the  statute  book  subject  to  adoption  by  the 
electors  of  the  Province  at  a referendum  which  was 
fixed  for  March  13th,  1916.  The  vote  stood, — For, 
50,484;  against,  26,502.  This  Act  came  into  force  on 
June  1st,  1916.  Apart  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Manitoba  was  the  first  Canadian  Province  to  adopt 
prohibition  to  the  extent  made  possible  by  the  division 
of  authority  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces. 
At  once  there  was  observable  a distinct  decline  in  the 
cases  of  drunkenness  in  the  Province  as  shown  by  con- 
victions. 

During  the  war  Dominion  Orders-in-Council  sup- 
plemented the  Provincial  law  to  prevent  inter-pro- 
vincial trade  and  the  manufacture  of  liquor  except  for 
certain  specified  purposes.  To  keep  itself  protected 
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from  liquor  warehouses,  the  Province  of  Manitoba  in 
1918  enacted  that  liquor  warehouses  must  be  bonded 
warehouses.  The  Dominion  Government  declined  to 
grant  licenses  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney-General.  Such  approval  he  withheld.  Owing 
to  the  lapse  of  the  Dominion  Orders-in-Council  the 
inter-provincial  shipping  of  liquor  was  active  in  1920. 
The  effect  of  this  was  observable  in  the  immediate  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness. 
On  October  25th,  1920,  a referendum  was  taken  on  the 
question  of  prohibiting  the  shipping  of  liquor  into 
Manitoba  except  for  the  purposes  permitted  by  the 
Manitoba  Temperance  Act.  The  majority  in  favour  of 
prohibiting  the  importation  was  13,775. 

In  more  recent  months  two  new  organizations 
have  become  active  in  the  Province, — the  Moderation 
League  and  the  Better  Citizenship  League  of  Manitoba. 
The  former  has  clamoured  for  a vote  on  the  question 
of  changing  the  Provincial  law  to  permit  the  sale  of 
liquor  by  the  Government  for  beverage  purposes.  It 
has  drawn  up  a proposed  law.  The  Bracken  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  submit  their  law  to  a referendum 
of  the  people  of  Manitoba  during  the  coming  summer. 
The  Better  Citizenship  League  and  other  temperance 
forces  are  working  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  citizens 
to  defeat  the  proposal  at  the  referendum  and  to  keep 
Manitoba  dry.  No  one  advocates  the  return  of  the 
bars.  Inter-provincial  trading  in  liquor  has  been 
abolished.  The  outstanding  question  is:  Shall  the 
Government  of  Manitoba  sell  liquor  for  beverage  use  ? 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES  (INCLUDING 
SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALBERTA 
TO  THE  WAR). 

The  first  item  of  legislation  passed  by  a regularly 
constituted  Council  for  the  North-West  Territories  was 
a prohibitory  measure.  This  was  enacted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Indian,  rather  than  any  white,  population. 
The  advantage  that  was  taken  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation by  whiskey  traders  from  the  United  States  in 
the  Whoop-Up  country,  the  disorders  and  robberies 
and  murders  among  the  Blackfeet,  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  to  keep  order 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  illicit  liquor  traffic.  When 
white  settlers  began  to  enter  the  country  there  was 
introduced  for  them  what  was  known  as  the  permit 
system.  The  journals  of  the  time,  while  admitting  its 
imperfections,  praised  it  as  being  superior  to  a license 
system.  But  under  Lieutenant-Governor  Royal  the 
regulations  were  so  notoriously  relaxed  that  the  permit 
system  fell  into  disrepute.  In  January,  1892,  the  Terri- 
tories were  given  the  same  control  of  granting  licenses 
as  was  enjoyed  by  the  Provinces,  and  thereafter,  till 
the  erection  of  the  new  Provinces  the  license  system 
was  the  method  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  In 
September,  1905,  each  of  the  new  Provinces  assumed 
control  of  its  own  liquor  problem.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  was  little  divergence  between  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  as  to  methods  of  control.  Local 
option  was  made  operative  in  the  former  at  a some- 
what earlier  date,  but  in  neither  was  it  made  effective 
in  more  than  two  or  three  places. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  (FROM  THE  ABOLITION 
OF  THE  BAR). 

At  Oxbow  on  March  18th,  1915,  Premier  Scott  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  would  close  the  bars  and 
take  over  the  wholesale  liquor  business.  No  compensa- 
tion was  g’ranted.  The  Sales  of  Liquor  Act,  assented 
to  on  June  24th,  1915,  closed  the  bars  on  June  30th, 
1915.  Instead  of  406  bars  and  38  liquor  stores  there 
came  into  being  23  Government  liquor  stores.  There 
was  a falling  off  in  the  cases  of  drunkenness  noticeable 
immediately.  In  December,  1915,  three  districts  voted 
to  close  their  liquor  stores  and  four  others  voted 
against  establishing  any.  On  December  10th,  1916,  a 
vote  was  taken  on  the  continuance  of  the  system  with 


the  following  result, — 

For  the  liquor  stores 23,666 

Against  the  liquor  stores 95,249 


As  a result  of  this  vote,  on  January  1st,  1917, 
there  were  no  liquor  stores  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
Attorney-General  declared, — “We  were  in  the  liquor 
business  once,  but  never  again, — never  again.” 

The  following  are  the  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
temperance  situation  from  the  abolition  of  the  liquor 
stores  until  the  present, — 

1.  January  1st,  1917,-April  1st,  1918, — Provincial 
prohibition  but  liquor  easily  obtainable  as  a 
beverage  from  mail-order  houses  outside  the 
Province. 

2.  April  1st,  1918,  to  Armistice  and  outbreak  of 
Influenza.  This  was  the  “driest”  period  in  the 
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history  of  the  Province.  Dominion  authorities 
co-operated  with  Provincial,  and  physicians  and 
druggists  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

3.  From  the  Armistice  and  the  outbreak  of  In- 
fluenza to  December  31st,  1919, — the  “Flu” 
created  an  element  of  panic,  and  people  turned 
to  every  suggested  remedy.  A laxity  developed. 
Druggists  carried  larger  stocks.  Physicians 
prescribed  more  freely. 

4.  January  1st,  1920,-December  15th,  1920. — The 
Dominion  Orders-in-Council  were  discontinued 
from  January  1st,  1920.  It  became  once  more 
legal  to  impprt  liquor  into  the  Province  for 
private  consumption.  On  December  15th,  1920, 
the  Liquor  Commission  began  to  operate  under 
the  Act  of  1920. 

5.  December  15th,  1920,-February  1st,  1921. — On 
October  25th,  1920,  the  Province  declared  in 
favour  of  making  the  importation  of  liquor  for 
beverage  purposes  illegal  by  a majority  of  31,- 
692  in  a total  vote  of  142,206.  This  did  not  be- 
come operative  till  February  1st,  1921.  The 
Liquor  Commission  could  control  importation 
for  medicinal,  sacramental,  mechanical  and 
chemical  purposes  but  could  not  prevent  its  im- 
portation for  private  consumption. 

6.  February  1st,  1921,  to  the  present.  The  im- 
portation of  liquor  into  Saskatchewan  illegal  ex- 
cept for  four  legitimate  purposes:  medicine, 
sacraments,  manufacturing  uses,  chemical  uses. 
The  handling  of  liquor  for  these  purposes  is 
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under  the  control  of  the  Saskatchewan  Liquor 
Commission.  In  the  autumn  of  1922  the  export 
houses  were  abolished  in  Saskatchewan. 

At  the  present  time  of  writing  the  Moderation 
League  is  circulating  petitions  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  engage  in  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
Saskatchewan  Grain-Growers’  Convention  have  unani- 
mously declared  against  it. 

ALBERTA  (FROM  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  BAR). 

On  July  21st,  1915,  the  Government  submitted  the 
question  of  prohibition  to  the  electors  of  Alberta.  The 
result  was,  — 


For  prohibition  58,295 

Against  prohibition  37,509 

Majority  for  prohibition 20,786 


In  1915,  the  last  complete  year  under  the  license 
system  there  were  in  Alberta  250  licensed  hotels;  427 
licensed  bartenders;  11  licensed  clubs;  3 dining  car 
licenses;  51  wholesale  liquor  store  licenses;  and  22 
licenses  for  travelling  selesmen. 

In  the  main  the  trend  of  development  in  Alberta 
was  the  same  as  in  Saskatchewan.  The  vote  on 
October  25th,  1920,  for  making  the  importation  of 
liquor  for  beverage  purposes  illegal  was  as  follows, — 


For 62,772 

Against  44,176 

Majority  18,596 
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The  Government  have  taken  steps  from  time  to 
time  to  tighten  up  the  conditions  for  the  enforcement 
of  liquor  regulations.  Rev.  E.  S.  Bishop  is  Commis- 
sioner under  the  present  Act.  In  Alberta  the  Moder- 
ation League  is  active  to  undermine  the  present  law 
and  to  secure  a new  vote. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

1.  The  bar  has  gone.  No  one  is  seeking  its  re- 
turn. 

2.  There  is  no  public  sale  of  liquor  for  beverage 
purposes,  but  only  for  Sacramental,  medicinal, 
manufacturing  and  chemical  purposes.  For 
these  last  mentioned  purposes  the  sale  is  under 
governmental  regulation. 

3.  There  does  exist,  particularly  on  the  fringes  of 
communities  and  on  the  frontiers  and  with 
some  elements  of  the  population  not  wholly 
Canadianized  a considerable  amount  of  home- 
brewing and  private  distilling. 

4.  There  is  a marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
convictions  for  drunkenness  since  the  days  of 
the  open  bar. 

5.  The  Moderation  League  is  seeking  to  reintro- 
duce the  governmental  sale  of  spirituous  liquor 
for  beverage  purposes. 

6.  In  the  coming  summer  there  will  be  a referen- 
dum in  Manitoba  on  the  governmental  sale  of 
liquor  for  beverage  purposes.  The  verdict  of 
this  referendum  will,  doubtless,  greatly  in- 
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fluence  the  trend  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  the  other  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  future  of  prohibition  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
depends  on  the  following  factors, — 

1.  The  adequate  enforcement  of  the  present  laws. 

2.  A continuous  policy  of  education. 

3.  An  alert  and  vigilant  temperance  sentiment, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  churches. 

4.  A vigorous  fight  to  resist  the  Moderation 
League  and  other  reactionary  forces. 
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